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Human Nature 
By Walter E. Myer 











) U can’t change human nature.” 

How often do we hear that solemn 
pronouncement! It is made to serve 
as an excuse for opposition to every 
form of social change. It is offered 
as an explanation for personal wrong- 
doing. The assumption is frequently 
made that the evils practiced by or- 
ganized society and by individuals are 
somehow reflections of imperative nat- 
ural demands. 

“Tn all such assumptions there is a 
little truth and a great deal of error. 
When one lies or steals or kills or 
boasts and shows off, or when he is 
rude to a friend, he may be acting in 
obedience to impulses common to man. 
But his acts do not constitute the only 
means by which these impulses may be 
gratified. 

An infant may be curious. As a 
matter of fact, all of them are. We 
are all born with something which may 
be termed an “instinct” of curiosity 
(though psychologists are not agreed 
in the use they make of that term). 
as the infant grows into child- 
food and later into manhood, he will, 
iim time to time, gratify that in- 
or impulse. 

t he may do this in different 
He may be a snoop, a gossip, a 
“busybody. He may meddle in other 
ple’s affairs. That is one way to 
“grat: y the constantly recurring sense 
buriosity. When he acts that way 
“Weis acting in accordance with human 

Bature. If he is chided for his conduct 
he might reply, “You can’t change 
human nature.” 

"But suppose that instead of being 
‘Boop, interested in the private af- 
fairs of his associates, he becomes 
interested in science and spends his 
‘me unraveling a few of the many 
Steries of the physical world. That 
would be another 
way of giving vent 
to his natural curi- 
osity. He would be 
acting in accord- 
ance with human 
nature. 

What determines, 
then, which form of 
“natural” behavior 
heshall follow? The 
Fr answer is “habit.” 
May acquire the habit of realizing 
Matural impulses and urges in 
ally desirable or in antisocial ways. 
Whabits depend in part upon his 
fonment, his associates, the ex- 
les placed before him, his edu- 
M, and in part upon his own will. 
mere is no human impulse which 
§ Satisfaction only in one kind of 
sone kind of behavior. There are 
We possibilities of diverse person- 
Fdevelopment, all of them in har- 
f with primary human demands. 
men, you are antisocial, if your 
ior is questionable, you cannot 
™ your nature. If you have got 
». (Concluded on page 2) 
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HERBLOCK IN THE WASHINGTON POST 


The Postman Always Rings Twice 


End of OPA Renews Debate: 
A Free Market or Controls 


Both Sides Agree That Some Control May Be Necessary for a 
While, but Disagree on Form of New Legislation 


S this issue of THE AMERICAN 

OBSERVER goes to press the price 
situation is in a state of confusion 
and uncertainty. All price controls 
have ended. Producers, manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers are free, so 
far as the law is concerned, to charge 
whatever they please for their goods. 
Prices of many articles have been 
marked up and the public is alarmed 
at the prospect of inflation, but the 
full effect of the removal of controls 
cannot yet be determined. 

The House of Representatives has 
passed a bill extending controls as 
they existed before July 1 for 20 days. 
The Senate is considering a similar 
bill but quick action by that body 
seems doubtful. 

Much may happen before this paper 
reaches its readers, and for these day 
to day devélopments one must follow 
radio broadcasts and the reports in 
the daily press. It is certain, however, 
that the inflation threat will not van- 
ish during the next few days. The 
problem of rising prices and debates 
over methods of inflation prevention 
will challenge American statesmanship 
for months to come. It is important, 
therefore, that citizens should under- 
stand the issues which have developed 
and the conflicting opinions concern- 
ing the most promising of the pro- 


posed measures for remedying the 
situation. 

On one point the President and most 
of the members of Congress are in 
agreement. They think that. some 
kind of price control is needed for at 
least a limited period, since conditions 
are now such as to encourage price 
rises if legal price limitations are 
not set. 

There is a strong pent-up demand 
for many things which people have 
been going without during the war 
and since. They want to buy auto- 
mobiles, radios, washing machines, 
and hundreds of other articles. The 
trouble is that, while production of 
these things has got under way, not 
enough of them are yet being manu- 
factured to satisfy the demand. 

In order to obtain the scarce articles, 
many would be willing to pay higher 
prices than are now being charged. 
Buyers bid against each other for 
scarce goods. In a free market this 
could be expected to bring price rises. 
People who have things to sell will 
charge as much as they can get, and so 
long as an inadequate supply is on 
the market, and so long as the demand 
is intense, continued price rises seem 
to be the inevitable result. 

After production has been in full 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Referendum Is 


Held in Poland 


Campaign a Test of Strength 
Between Communists and 
Peasant Party 


AR from settling anything, the ref- 

erendum vote held in Poland two 
weeks ago has merely deepened the 
confusion in that unhappy country. 
Even the results of the balloting are 
still in doubt, for each of the two 
leading factions disputes the totals 
claimed by the other. The one thing 
the referendum has shown is the in- 
tensity of political discord in Poland. 

The Polish people were asked to vote 
“yes” or “no” on three questions: 
1. Do you think the Senate (upper 
chamber of the two-house Polish par- 
liament) should be abolished? 2. Do 
you approve of what the government 
has done in nationalizing basic in- 
dustries and introducing land re- 
forms? 3. Do you believe Poland’s 
western border should be established 
along the Oder and Neisse rivers? 

Since all the major parties agreed 
on the last two questions, an over- 
whelming ‘yes’ vote was a foregone 
conclusion. But fierce controversy 
raged around the first question. The 
Communists and their followers were 
urged to vote “yes” while supporters 
of Vice-Premier Stanislaw Mikolaj- 
czyk’s Peasant Party were told to 
vote “no.” 

Whether Poland’s legislature should 
have one house or two was not the 
real issue. As in France, the Com- 
munists favor a one-house parliament 
because it is easier for a single party 
or coalition to control the government 
under such an arrangement. The 
Peasant Party, which wants to keep 
the Communists from dominating the 
government, favors the two-house sys- 
tem. But the referendum was meant 
to do more than sound out the people’s 
feelings on the form their legislature 
should have. More important, it was 
seen as a test of strength between the 
Communists and their opponents. 

There has been no election to meas- 
ure the Polish people’s political sym- 
pathies in 11 years. Since they last 
went to the polls in 1935, they have 
been shunted from one form of dic- 
tatorship to another. First, they were 
dominated by Polish leaders like Mar- 
shals. Pilsudski and Rydz-Smigly, 
then by Nazi overlords, and finally by 
the Red Army. 

Today the Poles are governed by 
their own countrymen again, but they 
are still a long way from political 
freedom. The government is a pro- 
visional regime—a coalition of six 
major parties—which looks to Mos- 
cow for guidance and support. 

This government came to power 
after a long struggle among the Big 
Three United Nations. The United 
States, Britain, and Russia had agreed 
at Yalta that Poland should have a 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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The Price Control Debate 


(Concluded from page 1) 


swing for a while, most of the things 
now scarce will be more plentiful. De- 
mand will taper off as increasing 
numbers of people obtain the articles 
they have long been wanting. De- 
mand and supply will be at equi- 
librium, and under such conditions, 
prices may be stable. But for some 
time, it appears that demand will out- 
run supply and that prices will be kept 
down only if they are controlled by the 
government. 

The real issue, therefore, for the last 
several months has not been whether 
or not price controls should be com- 
pletely removed—the question has 
been how extensive the controls should 
be and how they should be admin- 
istered. The Truman administration 
has insisted upon maintaining the 
price control plan as it operated dur- 
ing the war. The majority in Con- 
gress’ has insisted upon certain 
changes which will be described later 
in this article. 

Under the wartime plan, the effort 
was made to keep prices at the pre- 
war level. Friends of the Administra- 
tion argue that the plan has, on the 
whole, worked well. They point to 
figures compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, showing that under 
OPA, the cost of living has risen only 
5.2 per cent since April 1943. 

This is proclaimed as a remarkable 
achievement. Emphasis is placed upon 
the fact that, during other wars, prices 
have risen tremendously, and inflation 
has wiped out the savings of millions 
of people. It is said that the same 
thing would have happened during and 
immediately following the recent war 
if price controls had not been in effect. 


OPA’s Errors 


It is recognized that mistakes have 
been made and certain injustices have 
been done. There has been widespread 
irritation as a result of inconveniences 
incident to government control. It is 
claimed that these inconveniences and 
injustices are slight compared with 
the tremendous benefit which has come 
to the people through the successful 
effort of the OPA to hold prices to 
something near prewar levels. 

Opponents of the OPA have voiced a 
number of complaints. Among them 
are these: 

1. Many of the prices fixed by the 
OPA have been unreasonably low. It 
was supposed to keep prices at the 
prewar level, but it had the power to 
raise them in particular cases. If, for 
example, it found that the cost of pro- 
ducing a certain article had gone up, 
and that the prices fixed by the OPA 
were less than the cost of production, 
it could make adjustments. In prac- 
tice, however, it has frequently not 
done this. The result has been that 
producers, seeing that they could not 
make reasonable profits by selling 
their goods at the prices which had 
been fixed, have been obliged to cease 
production. This has halted the work 
of reconstruction and has made scarce 
goods even scarcer. 

2. While the Administration, acting 
through the OPA, has held prices down 
it has permitted wage increases in 
many cases up to about 18 per cent. 
This has added so much to manufac- 
turing costs that producers’ profits 
have been wiped out. 

3. The OPA has not been so suc- 
cessful in holding prices down as its 
friends claim. Though legal prices 


have been. kept down, black markets in 
many kinds of goods have developed. 
People buy these goods on the black 
market and pay high prices for them. 
This creates a deceptive situation. 
People look upon the prices which may 
legally be charged and say that they 
are reasonably low, but in actual prac- 
tice they have paid exceedingly high 
prices through the illegal black market. 
According to the law which created 
it, the OPA was to go out of existence 
.on July 1, unless before that date, it 
was re-established. For months pre- 
vious to July 1, Congress debated the 
question of extension and finally en- 
acted a bill which extended the life of 
the OPA. However, it made changes 
in keeping with the views of OPA 
critics. 











the same time, it would encourage pro- 
duction by permitting producers rea- 
sonable profits. 

Friends of the OPA as it had 
operated argue that in practice the 
plan adopted by Congress would break 
down price controls. Tremendous 
pressure would be brought to bear 
upon the advisory committees to raise 
prices and advances would be made all 
along the line. 

President Truman said that if this 
bill became law, “there would be 
thousands of needless price increases 
amounting to many billions of dol- 
lars. ...In 1941 the manufacturer 
received a much greater profit out of 
each dollar of sales than at any time in 
the five years preceding or in any of 
the five following wartime years. In 
fact, profit margins in 1941 were 50 
per cent greater than in the banner 
year of 1929.” Yet according to the 
bill passed by Congress, even though 
manufacturers were making good 











FITZPATRICK IN THE ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


Picture of things to come? 


The bill, as it was presented to 
President Truman, provided that the 
price limits on a number of articles 
should be completely removed. It con- 
tained this further provision: Pro- 
ducers, including farmers and manu- 
facturers, were to be permitted to 
charge prices equal to those they re- 
ceived in 1941 plus any increase in the 
cost of labor, materials, or other neces- 
sary items which had occurred since 
that time. 

If a producer claimed that his costs 
of production had gone up since 1941, 
an advisory committee for the indus- 
try was to pass upon the claim. The 
price administrator was then given 
60 days in which to determine whether 
or not the claim was sound: If he re- 
fused to permit an increase of prices, 
the producer could appeal to an 
“Emergency Court of Appeals.” 

In favor of this bill, the argument 
was made that it would keep a fair 
measure of price control and would 
prevent prices from skyrocketing. At 


profits, they could raise their prices if 
they could show that since 1941, their 
total costs of production had been in- 
creased. 

The position of the Truman admin- 
istration was that prices should be 
held to their present levels unless it 
could be shown that these prices did 
not give the producer a fair margin of 
profit. The President, therefore, de- 
cided to veto the bill. This meant that, 
unless Congress immediately passed a 
law which he regarded as more satis- 
factory, there would be no price con- 
trol at all after the price control act 
expired on July 1. That is what 
happened. 

Speaking of the chaotic conditions 
which prevail in American industry as 
a result of the failure of Congress and 
the President to agree on measures for 
price control, the New York Times 
says: 

“Nobody knows today whether price 
ceilings will be reimposed, or at what 
levels they will be reimposed. Nobody 


—— 


can be sure what the legal or economic 
consequences of his actions will be 
Sellers do not know whether, if they 
take advantage of their present legal 
freedom to make agreements or con. 
tracts selling goods above last Wweek’s 
OPA ceiling prices, those contraets 
will remain legally valid or will retro. 
actively be declared invalid. Even jg 
an OPA revival is not made retro. 
active, buyers and middlemen do not 
know whether, if they now pay more 
for goods than last week’s ceilings, 
they will be able next week or later to 
sell for more than their own ceilings 
of last week. 

“Cattle raisers, for example, may 
now offer their cattle freely to feed. 
lot operators at, let us say, a 20 per 
cent advance. But the feed-lot oper. 
ators do not know whether they jn 
turn will be able to raise their price to 
the packers by a _ corresponding 
amount. The stockyards and meat 
packers may be offered more cattle at 
a similar advance; but they have no 
assurance that they will be able to 
pass on the added cost to wholesalers, 
Wholesalers are in the same uncertain 
position with regard to retailers, and 
retailers with regard to customers, A 
genuinely free market might let loose 
a flood of goods; but the present situ- 
ation of freedom today with possible 
restoration of control tomorrow may 
intensify shortages in many lines by 
intensifying uncertainties on the part 
of processors, manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers everywhere.” 


“Congress Must Act’ 


The Washington Post thus describes 
the reaction of public opinion to the 
crisis which has developed: “If there 
was any doubt whatever in the minds 
of our legislators as to the necessity of 
continuing price controls, it should by 
now have been resolved by the clamor 
that has resulted from the expiration 
of the OPA. Housewives and busi- 
nessmen, industrialists and wage 
earners alike are frightened by the 
prospect of prices skyrocketing over 
night. They are not asking what 
Congress will do. Rather, they are 
telling one another that Congress 
must act to save price controls. We 
doubt that any mandate from the peo- 
ple in recent years has been more 
clear cut or emphatic. 

“The great majority of these citi- 
zens are not interested in the political 
sniping’ to which the termination of 
the OPA has given rise. Assessment 
of the blame for this threatened dis- 
aster is a secondary issue which can 


-and will be dealt with extensively in 


the forthcoming campaigns. If we 
read the public temper aright just 
now, the rank and file are chiefly con- 
cerned with getting ceilings back into 
effect on essential goods in short sup 
ply by the quickest possible means.” 





Human Nature 
(Concluded from page 1) 


into bad habits, build new ones, with 


-the full knowledge that the new and 


better ones will satisfy the unchang 
ing demands of your nature as W& 
and probably far better than te 
others. 3 

And when you hear people defend 
ing war and other social wrongs on B® 
ground that human nature r 
them, you should be on guard. ¥ 
can’t change human nature, but ¥ 
can choose the channels, individl 
and social, through which the require 
ments of human nature may be mes 
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(The opinions quoted or summarized on this 
ge are not necessarily endorsed by THE AMERI- 
cAN OBSERVER. ) 


“Eyrope Distrusts Us, But Wants Our 
Help,” by C. L. Sulzberger, New 
York Times Magazine. 


American military forces helped lib- 
erate the European continent. Now 
Americans are conducting a postwar 
fight against famine and chaos there, 
put many Europeans distrust us. 

In the uncertainty which hovers 
over distressed nations, rumors and 
misinformation thrive. People who 
favor socialism are told that the 
United States is arming to protect 
capitalism and convert every place 
put Russia into an area which capi- 
talism can exploit. 

Hungry peoples hear that Ameri- 
cans eat well and are wealthy enough 
to afford larger donations to Euro- 
peans. Instead of accepting Ameri- 
can gifts with gratitude, some Euro- 
peans wonder why more is not given. 
Many Slavs—Russians, Ukrainians, 
Poles, Serbs, Croats, and Bulgarians 
—are unaware of the American help 
they are receiving. They think the 
pread they eat was made of flour 
milled in Kiev and not Minneapolis. 

The atom bomb causes the most sus- 
picion. To some people it seems that 
the American eagle carries an olive 
branch in one claw and a bomb in the 
other, and that the eagle is nodding 
towards the bomb. 

In spite of their distrust, Euro- 
peans look to the United States with 
more hope than they have in any other 
If there were no im- 
migration restrictions, millions of dis- 
illusioned Slavs would come from be- 
hind the iron “curtain” and join their 
cousins in the Ohio Valley. 


“Army Honor List,” editorial comment, 
New York Herald Tribune. 


Fifty green paper-backed books, one 
for each state, one for the District of 
Columbia, one for the territories and 
possessions, were released recently by 
the War Department. These books 
contain the names of 308,978 men and 
women in the Army who gave their 
lives in World War II. More than 
175,000 of these were killed in action; 
over 25,000 died of wounds. 

Generally speaking, the figures show 
that the Honor List drew proportion- 
ately from all walks of life and all 
sections of the country. New York 
contributed most heavily with 31,215 
dead. Nevada, the state least in pop- 
ulation, had the smallest number— 
349. Out of the nation’s 3,000 coun- 
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DRAWING FROM PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLET NO. 15 


THE CLOSED DOOR has been opened a little 


ties, only three small ones—one in 
Texas, one in Nevada, and one in 
Wyoming—failed to register a single 
casualty. 

From coast to coast the price of 
victory was unfailingly paid. It was 
a high price. It will be still higher 
when the Navy publishes its list. The 
cost was justified only if the living 
build a world worthy of the hopes of 
those who gave their unlived years 
for its sake. 


“How to Baffle a Bug,” by Alfred H. 
Sinks, Collier’s. 


This will be a tough summer for 
bugs that bite. A war-developed re- 


_ pellent, known as 6-2-2, is anti-bug 


ammunition now available to civilians. 

During the war soldiers wanted 
protection against bug-bites. The 
Army knew about some repellents, 
but each of these was effective only 
against one or two kinds of bugs. 
A liquid was needed to keep all kinds 
of biting pests down. 

A group of scientists went to work 
to find a new chemical combination 
that could do the trick. These scien- 
tists can count more wounds on them- 
selves than any other outfit in the 
war. They all took turns sticking 
their arms into mosquito cages to 


see how insects liked the mixtures they 
were brewing. 

Finally 6-2-2 was developed after 
tests had been made under every con- 
dition soldiers would meet in the field. 
The mixture repels almost any biting 
If sprayed on clothes, it lasts 


insect. 





SIGNAL CORPS 


LEST WE FORGET the thousands who gave their lives for a better world 





until the next dry cleaning. On skin 
it holds a day and night. 

By midsummer 11 million bottles 
of surplus 6-2-2 will have trickled 
down to drugstore counters. At last 
campers and nature-lovers can solve 
the swat-and-scratch problem. 


“Immigration Policy,” editorial com- 
ment, the Washington Post. 


Congress has now provided a way 
for Filipinos to become American 
citizens. We will admit Filipinos to 
the United States on a quota basis 
and permit those living here to be- 
come naturalized. 

At the same time Congress passed 
a similar measure permitting natives 
of India to enter our country on a 
quota basis. 

The new laws mean that Congress 
is removing the purely racial bar 
which would have denied immigration 
and citizenship rights to natives of 
these two countries. These rights 
were given to the Chinese in 1943. 
Before 1943, we did not permit mem- 
bers of the yellow race to come here, 
because we feared their willingness to 
work for low wages would throw Amer- 
icans out of work or would force them 
to accept wages too small to maintain 
the American standard of living. 

The revised immigration laws do 
not open the United States to hordes 
of immigrants. Quotas, to determine 
how many may enter each year, can 
be set as high or as low as desired. 
In the case of China, the figure is 
105 a year. 

The 1943 law and those just ap- 
proved rule that race alone cannot 
deprive a person of citizenship. They 
substitute equality of treatment for 
the old “white supremacy” attitude. 


“State of the Nation,” by Roscoe 
Drummond, Christian Science Mon- 
itor. 


In 1948 Americans will go to the 
polls to elect a President. What names 
will appear on the ballot they re- 
ceive? 

Most people have never had an op- 
portunity to register a firm, clear-cut 
individual vote for the candidate they 
would like to have their party nomi- 
nate. The Presidential nominee is ac- 
tually determined in a party primary 
far from any registered choice of 
party members. The primary was de- 


Weekly Digest of Fact and Opinion 


signed to give party members more 
control of party affairs, but it has re- 
sulted in giving them less and less 
control. This is the situation as it 
exists today: 

(1) Only a minority of citizens 
select Presidential nominees in the two 
major political parties. 

(2) Only 13 states now hold Presi- 
dential preference primaries, and the 
results affect only a small minority ~ 
of convention delegates. 

(3) More than ever, the Presiden- 
tial election is not a method whereby 
the people choose their Chief Execu- 
tive, but a way of ratifying the choices 
of a small number of people who have 
been little influenced by voters’ 
choices. 

Perhaps the solution lies in a na- 
tional preconvention party primary, 
where voters could really name their 
Presidential preferences. The results 
of such a primary could not be easily 
ignored by the national conventions. 


“Canada Looks ‘Down North,’” by 
L. B. Pearson, Foreign Affairs. 
“Go North” is the new call to ad- 

venture in Canada, one of the few 

countries which still have an unex- 
plored frontier. Today Canada has 

a greater incentive than ever before 

to develop her Arctic area. 

The war and the airplane have made 
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SNOWMOBILES, such as these, have been 
used to probe the wealth of Canada’s 
northland. 


the northland important in strategy, 
in resources, and in communications. 
Airways which cross Canada link the 
two greatest powers in the world, the 
U. S. S. R. and the U. S. A. The 
shortest airline from New York to 
Tokyo crosses Hudson Bay; flights 
from San Francisco to Berlin or from 
New York to Chungking are best 
routed via the North Pole. 

Great deposits of radium and ura- 
nium ores wait in this frozen “waste- 
land.” Some of the uranium used in 
the development of atomic energy 
came from a Canadian mine well 
within the Arctic Circle, 1,500 miles 
beyond the railway end. A fully 
equipped telephone, teletype and tele- 
graph system parallels the new Alcan 
Highway to Alaska. 

Canada seeks cooperation with other 
polar nations—Denmark (for Green- 
land), Norway, and the Soviet Union 
—in developing her Arctic frontier. 
The United States, concerned about 
hemisphere defense and about Alaska, 
will join in cooperative projects. 

Canada knows in 1946 there is no 
national aloofness—even in “iceboxes” 
—for her great frontier is already one 
of the crossroads of the world. 
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Newest Republic 


In the sticky heat of Manila’s tropi- 
cal summer, the government of the 
new Philippine Republic is wrestling 
with the problems of independence. 
For a people that has been under 
foreign rule throughout four centuries, 
the problems are serious ones, and 
President Manuel Roxas has welcomed 
American assistance in solving them. 

The gravest problem is one for 
which we are largely responsible. 
When we took over the Islands, we 
permitted them to sell us their prod- 
ucts duty free, so they tended more 
and more to concentrate on sugar, 
cocoanut, hemp, and other things for 
the American market. The applica- 
tion of our tariff at this time would 
deprive the Filipinos of their main 
source of income. So we have agreed 
to admit certain quantities of goods 
duty free for eight years. After that 
time’ all products are to pay a duty 
which will begin at four per cent of 
the normal tariff and increase at the 
rate of four per cent a year until the 
full figure is reached. 

The repairing of war damage is an- 
other problem, and in this matter we 
are helping with a loan of $400,000,000 
as well as a hundred-million-dollar 
credit for the purchase of the equip- 
ment we left behind. In addition, we 
expect to see that the Filipinos re- 
ceive Japanese reparations in the 
form of machinery so that they can 
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MANUEL ROXAS, first President of the 
Philippine Republic 


begin at once to build up a manufac- 
turing industry. 

Before World War II, a lively dis- 
cussion was carried on as to whether 
or not an independent Philippine na- 
tion could defend itself. This matter 


is no longer debated now, for the- 


Philippine government has granted us 
military and naval bases and we must 
therefore protect the Islands as if 
they were still our territory. 


Hope for a Harvest 


All over the northern hemisphere 
farmers are looking anxiously at their 
fields and estimating the yield that 
they can reasonably expect at harvest 
time. Though the world’s acreage of 
food crops remains smaller than it 
was before the war and though fer- 
tilizers and equipment are still in- 
adequate, there are signs that in most 
war-stricken countries agriculture has 
begun to revive. 

Europe’s harvest is expected to reach 


trips. 


It does, however, mean recreation for his long hours in bed. 


The Story of the Week 
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TO THIS LAD, scouting does not mean hikes in the woods and enjoyable camping 


A victim of 


infantile paralysis, Dick Treanor belongs to the only troop of bedfast Boy Scouts 


in the country—Troop 32 in Boston. 


nine-tenths its prewar average. Mean- 
while people get along as best they 
can. The British continue with their 
drab wartime fare of potatoes, greens, 
and beans, saving their slim rations 
of eggs and bacon for Sundays. Vege- 
tables and fruit have improved the 
diet of the French and the Italians, 
though in Italy spaghetti continues 
to be a once-a-month meal, and people 
with relatives in the United States 
look forward eagerly to the packages 
from America. 

Conditions in Germany and Austria 
are still bad, and the health of civil- 
ians is suffering as a result. Polish 
peasants eke out a bare existence on 
soup, potatoes, and black bread. The 
Russians have more to eat now, and 
the outlook for their wheat is so en- 
couraging that bread-rationing is ex- 
pected to end not long after the au- 
tumn harvest. 


But in Asia conditions are less 
promising. Too much rain delayed 
planting in eastern India, and in 


southern China too little rainfall had 
the same effect. In Japan the ferti- 
lizer shortage has restricted food pro- 
duction. 

For the world as a whole, food 
crops will be considerably larger in 
1946-47 than they were in 1945-46, 
but they will lag well behind the pro- 
duction of a normal pre-war year. 


End of the FEPC 


In the furore that attended the 
death of the OPA, the official expira- 
tion of another controversial agency, 
the Committee on Fair Employment 
Practice, went almost unnoticed. This 
agency was created by President 
Roosevelt in June, 1941, to encourage 
the fullest utilization of our man- 
power by seeing that federal agencies 
and government contractors did not 
reject applicants for jobs because of 
their race, religion, or national origin. 
Enthusiastically supported by New 
Dealers, the Committee was always a 
thorn in the flesh of many senators 
and representatives, especially in the 
South. 

This spring, when bills to provide 
new funds for the agency were intro- 
duced in. both houses, some congress- 


men attacked them bitterly and kept 
them from being put to a vote. Sup- 
porters of the FEPC charged their op- 
ponents with having thwarted the will 
of the majority, but all they could do 
was to lay plans for renewing the fight 
in the next Congress. 

In its final report the retiring FEPC 
warned that racial and religious dis- 
crimination was reviving on a nation- 
wide scale and that the war-won in- 
dustrial gains of Negro, Mexican- 
American, and Jewish workers were 
already beginning to disappear. 


Smithsonian Stamp 


Next month the Post Office Depart- 
ment will place on sale a large maroon 
stamp celebrating the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the famous Smithso- 
nian Institution. The design, which 
was suggested by the late Chief Jus- 
tice Harlan F. Stone, shows the old 
main building as it stands looking 
across the Mall in the nation’s capital. 

Few people realize that James 
Smithson, who left his whole fortune 
to found this institution, was an Eng- 
lish scientist who never so much as 
set foot in the United States. Con- 
gress accepted his $550,000 and by an 
act dated August 10, 1846, established 
an institution which was to engage 
in research, spread knowledge by 
means of the printed word, and ex- 


change with other countries the re 
sults of its investigations. Late, 
gifts have increased the original 
fund to a total of about $2,500,009 

The Smithsonian’s separate bureaus 
are supported by appropriations from 
Congress. The best known of these 
are the great museums and art ga). 
leries and the National Zoologica) 
Park, but the interest of Scientists 
and scholars centers in such depart. 
ments as the observatory which sty. 
ies the effects of the sun’s radiations 
and the bureau that collects data op 
the life of our early peoples. 


Last “White Rajah” 


The British Empire acquired half 
a million more subjects and.-a terri. 
tory about the size of Alabama when 
Sir Charles Vyner Brooke, 71-year-old 
“white rajah” of Sarawak, transferred 
to it his little kingdom on the north. 
west coast of Borneo. Sir Charles, 
who had no son to inherit the crown, 
received a million pounds sterling 
for the title to his valuable oil-anq- 
rubber country. 

So ends the romantic family history 
that began a century ago when Sir 
Charles’ great uncle fitted out a ship 
for himself and sailed off to adven- 
ture in the South Seas. Landing on 
Borneo, he helped suppress an insur- 
rection of wild tribesmen, and the na- 
tive ruler rewarded him with the 
throne of Sarawak. When he died, he 
was succeeded by his nephew, who 
continued the work of improving con- 
ditions in the kingdom. In 188 
Sarawak accepted British protection, 
but until this month continued to con- 
trol its internal affairs. 

Sarawak made considerable prog- 
ress under three generations of the 
Brooke family, and its people have ae- 
cepted their new status without any 
signs of enthusiasm. 
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Indian Independence 





British efforts to give India her 
independence have brought out the 














great differences within that nation, 
differences which hinder her progress 
toward self-government. During the 
years that Britain turned a deaf ear 
to appeals for independence, the Mos- 
lem and the Hindu were held together 
by their fight for independence. Now, 
they are split on what form their self- 
government should take. 

Both groups have accepted the Brit 
ish proposal that an assembly be 
elected to draw up a constitution for 
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a permanent government. They have 
disagreed, however, on the suggestions 
made for a temporary government. 

Britain suggested that the tem- 
porary government give the Moslems 
and the Congress party, representing 
the Hindus, equal representation in 
the cabinet. The Congress Party ob- 
jected to this. It said that the Moslems 
represent far less than half India’s 
population, while it (the Congress 
Party) represents two-thirds of India. 
Since the two groups could not agree, 
Britain has established a “caretaker” 
government, including Indian repre- 
sentatives, which will rule until the 
assembly is elected. 

This caretaker device will not solve 
the basic points of disagreement be- 
tween the Moslems and the Hindus 
(see THE AMERICAN OBSERVER for 
March 4, page 1). Because of these 


, differences, most observers predict an 


intense internal struggle in India be- 
fore the country emerges as a strong, 
unified nation. 


That Fourth Bomb 


Scientists, naval officers, military 
experts, and the rest of us are grad- 
ually obtaining a clearer picture of 
just what happened when the world’s 
fourth atomic bomb sent its deadly 
white and coral cloud mushrooming 
into the tropical blue above Bikini 
Lagoon. It is unfortunate, however, 
that the bomb was not delivered ex- 
actly according to plan, for its having 
exploded too low and more than a 
quarter of a mile from the target ship 
is said to have considerably reduced 
its effectiveness. 

As it was, the blast caused damage 
over an area two miles in diameter, its 
force being felt by 59 of the 73 ships 
anchored in the lagoon. Seven vessels 
were destroyed, seven more heavily 
damaged, and at least five sustained 
moderate damage. All the planes 
were blown from the deck of the car- 
rier Independence, and many ships 
lost their “eyes, ears, and voices” as 
radar and radio equipment were swept 
away. In actual combat, the entire 
fleet would probably have been ren- 
dered helpless by casualties among its 
crews. 

Today the clamor of conflicting 
viewpoints continues to be heard. 
Naval men point out that a carrier 
task force would normally cover a 
much larger area than the helpless 
flotilla at Bikini. Airmen reply that 
in war they would drop not one but 
4 number of atomic bombs. Other 
commentators insist that it would be 








tailless plane, the Northrop Flying Wing XB-35, is the largest bomber ever to take to the air. On 
initial flight, XB-35 behaved like a veteran, leaving the ground without a wobble and returning just as easily 


senseless to employ atomic bombs 
against the armed forces of an enemy 
when the war can be quickly decided 
by the destruction of his centers of 
production and distribution. 

But those who favor the Bikini tests 
say that their purpose is simply to 
show the effect of the bomb on water 
so that we may have data comparable 
with that obtained on land at Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. Soon another 
bomb will be exploded from 18 to 50 
feet under the surface of the lagoon, 
and next year, in a third experiment, 
one will be set off at a depth of more 
than a thousand feet. 


The Hobbs Bill 


To understand the excitement 
brought on when President Truman 
signed the Hobbs anti-racketeering 
bill, it is necessary to know its pro- 
visions and the situation which led 
up to the bill’s passing. 

The new law provides penalties up 
to 20 years in prison and $10,000 fine 


* for anyone who obstructs or delays 


commerce by robbery or extortion or 
who commits or threatens physical 
violence for the purpose of obstruct- 
ing commerce. It has its roots in a 
1942 decision of the Supreme Court, 
made after members of a New York 
local of the Teamsters’ Union had 
been charged with stopping the drivers 
of out-of-town trucks and forcing 
them either to let a local driver take 
the truck to its destination or pay a 
fixed sum to the union. The Supreme 
Court voted that such action was 
not a violation of the anti-racketeer- 
ing act of 1934. 
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CHESTER BOWLES, Director of the 
Office of Economic Stabilization, resigned 
recently because it was said that Congress 
disliked Bowles as much as it disliked 
price control. 





ACME 


its 


In the spring of 1943, Representa- 
tive Sam Hobbs of Alabama drew up a 
bill to cover such a case. His measure 
was most unpopular with organized 
labor, and it did not get through Con- 
gress until last month. President 
Truman signed it in spite of the pro- 
tests of union leaders because, he said, 
the Attorney General had assured him 
that it “does not in any way interfere 
with the (legal) rights of unions...” 


Toward Peace 


News from the conference of Big 
Four foreign ministers in Paris has 
kept. the world vibrating between opti- 
mism and pessimism. 

Renewed hope followed the agree- 
ment on the terms for Italy, even 
though notable concessions were made 
to Russia. Chief among these con- 
cessions was the shifting of the Ital- 
ian-Yugoslav boundary westward to 
the Isonzo River, thus giving the pro- 
Russian Marshal Tito about four- 
fifths of the Italian territory he 
claimed. Italy will lose, also, her Adri- 
atic seaport of Trieste, which will be- 
come a free territory of 300 square 
miles and 400,000 people governed by 
the United Nations. 

In addition, Italy must pay Rus- 
sia reparations amounting to $100,- 
000,000, cede to France the strategic 
mountain districts of Briga and 
Tenda, give up all her colonies, and 
reduce her navy to a mere patrol force 
of a few ships. 

But enthusiasm over the breaking 
of the impasse that had so long hin- 
dered the council of foreign ministers 
was somewhat dampened by the angry 
outbursts of the Italians. Citizens of 
the new republic consider the terms a 
poor reward for the sacrifices they 
made after the overthrow of Musso- 
lini, and their prime minister even 
said he would not sign the treaty. 

Another wave of optimism followed 
the announcement that the long- 
awaited peace conference of the vic- 
torious nations was to meet in Paris 
July 29 to act on peace terms for 
Italy, Finland, Hungary, Romania, and 
Bulgaria. This optimism was dulled 
somewhat, however, as the Big Four 
argued over the role of the smaller 
Allies at the conference. 


OPA Mourned Abroad 


The domestic effects of the ending 
of price control (see page 1) are 
more immediately obvious than the in- 
fluence it will exert in the economic 
affairs of foreign nations. But it is 


clear that inflation of any size in this 
country is certain to be felt abroad. 


The United States is one of the few 


nations able to export at. this time. 
If American food and manufactured 
goods skyrocket in price, the countries 
which import these things will be un- 
able to keep their own cost of living 
down. 
able to afford the quantities of Amer- 
ican goods they need to feed their 
people and rebuild their industries. 


Worse still, they may not be 


Britain, especially, is worried, for she 
needs both food and equipment from 
the United States. If inflation cuts 
down the purchasing power of the 
dollar, any loan we may grant her will 
lose much of its value. 

Our neighbor and good customer, 


Canada, will be similarly affected, 


though the Canadians are by no means 
so alarmed as the British. Canada 
hasn’t the food problem which haunts 
the United Kingdom, and she feels 
that the tight system of price control 
which has kept her cost of living 10 
or 12 per cent below ours may be de- 
pended upon to keep prices in check. 
Just now she appears disposed to ex- 
tend her controls rather than follow 
our example and get rid of them. 
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JARVIS IN COLLIER'’S 


“It does break the fall considerably!” 


Customer (to barber).: “I haven’t time 
for a haircut—just change the oil.” 
* * * 


“Fifty dollars for a bottle of perfume?” 
“Now don’t get excited, I get a dime 
back on the bottle.” 
* * * 


“Why do you think he’s from the 
North?” 
“He dances as if he had snow shoes 


on. 
* * * 


“My friend’s face dropped a mile when 
we visited the Grand Canyon.” 

“Was he disappointed?” 

“No, he fell over the rim.” 


a * * 


Boarder: “I found a nickel in my 
hash.” 

Housemother: “Yes, I put it there. 
You’ve been complaining about the lack 


of change in your meals.” 
* * * 


“Were you one of the people who were 
fooling with the stock market?” 
“No, indeed. I was serious. 

ket did the fooling.” 


+ = 2? 


Few things are as valuable as paint 
these days. You can take a $2,500 house, 
give it a $200 paint job, and sell it for 
$5,000. . . 


A gloomy young poet sent a poem to a 
magazine. It was entitled, “Why Am I 
Alive?” The editor returned it with the 
comment, “Because you sent this instead 
of bringing it to me personally.” 


The mar- 
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POLAND’S WESTERN BOUNDARY, as shown in the map on the right above, was one of the questions before the 
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people in a recent referendum 


JOHNSON 


Polish 


Voting Fails to End Polish Discord 


democratic government after her lib- 
eration, but they were divided on the 
problem of setting up a provisional 
regime to run the country until elec- 
tions could be held. Britain and the 
United States supported the exile gov- 
ernment which made its headquarters 
in London. Russia backed a group 
of underground leaders within Poland. 

After months of disagreement, Brit- 
ain and the United States decided to 
endorse the Russian-sponsored group, 
provided it was broadened to include a 
real cross-section of Polish political 
leaders. As it stood, they felt that it 
was too heavily weighted in favor of 
Communists and Communist sympa- 
thizers. 

The Russians fulfilled their part of 
the bargain by taking a few new men 
into the cabinet. Peasant Party 
leader Mikolajcezyk, one of the few 
members of the London government 
to accept the authority of the new 
Polish government in Lublin, was 
among them. 

Mikolajezyk, who claims that 60 
per cent of the Polish people are be- 
hind his Peasant Party, became the 
opposition leader for the entire coun- 
try. When the referendum came up 
for discussion, he seized upon the first 
question as an issue which would give 
him a chance to prove his strength. 
He immediately began campaigning 
among his followers for a vote of “no.” 


Unrest During Campaign 


Few people expected the balloting to 

* be completely fair and open because 
of the tense conditions in Poland be- 
fore the day of the vote. The govern- 
ment accused Peasant Party leaders 
of stirring up trouble and threw thou- 
sands of them into jail. The Peasant 
Party, on its side, accused the govern- 

‘ment of trying to terrorize the people 
into voting its way. 

The week before the people went 
to the polls was marked by riots, guer- 
rilla battles, and deep unrest through- 
out the country. From one end of 
Poland to the other, government loud- 
speakers blared a monotonous chorus 
of “tak, tak, tak!’—the three “yes” 
votes demanded by the Communists. 
Posters and leaflets denouncing Miko- 
lajezyk as a British puppet were every- 
where. 

Peasant. Party campaigning was 
more subdued. In many areas, gov- 
ernment police banned all agitation 
for a “no” vote. Elsewhere, the Peas- 
ant Party was handicapped by lack 


(Concluded from page 1) 


of funds and by the absence of the 
numerous jailed leaders. 

The day of the referendum was 
comparatively quiet, but after the bal- 
lots were counted and the government 
announced a strong majority in favor 
of the three “yeses” Mikolajezyk 
charged fraud. He claimed that only 
10 or 15 per cent of the people had 
failed to vote “no” on the vital first 
question. 

To back up his claim, he accused the 
government of numerous abuses. As 
Mikolajezyk tells the story, the govern- 
ment not only arrested some 3,000 
party officials and had others killed, 
but intimidated all non-party members 
who tried to vote “no.” He points out 
that there was no secret ballot for 
many voters. Soldiers of the Polish 
Army had to mark their choices on 
ballots carrying their serial numbers. 
Many private citizens found that they 
must vote in the open because polling 
places had no booths. Mikolajezyk says 
further that in one area near the Ger- 
man border, Polish settlers were 
threatened with removal from their 
homes if they voted “no.” 

Vote-counting was similarly irregu- 
lar, according to Mikolajezyk. The 
government refused to let any Peasant 
Party representatives serve as polling 
commissioners and left the handling 
of ballot boxes to Communist officials 
and members of the Russian-trained 
Army. Votes were not counted in the 
districts where they were cast, but 
were moved to central stations—a 
practice which violated the referen- 
dum law. Finally, the government in- 
sisted that any blank ballots found in 
the boxes would be tallied as votes in 
the government’s favor. 

It is, of course, unlikely that the 
real story of the referendum will ever 
be known. But while Mikolajezyk may 
continue to contest the official results, 
his real interest centers on more 
distant goals. 

Chief among these is the election 
scheduled for this fall. Here, Miko- 
lajezyk hopes to show his real strength 
and sweep aside the Communist bloc 
which now controls the government. 
The big issue to be settled before the 
election is whether there shall be a 
single coalition ticket for the people 
to endorse or reject or whether all 
parties may enter slates. 

The Communists and the other 
three parties backing them want a 
single slate. Under such an arrange- 


ment, the various parties would de-— 


cide beforehand how large a represen- 
tation each should have in the-Sejm, 
or parliament. Then they would sim- 
ply name candidates to fill the jobs. 

Mikolajezyk and his followers say 
that such an election is no election at 
all. They mean to hold out for a regu- 
lar campaign in which all parties have 
competing candidates in the running. 
Most people believe that Mikolajezyk 
had this is mind during the referen- 
dum campaign. It has been said that 
he had no thought of actually winning 
the referendum but hoped instead to 
bring out a large protest vote against 
the government. 
against the government would give 
him a strong bargaining point when 
the election question comes up again. 


Violence Ahead? 


Whichever way this question is 
finally settled, Poland may see new 
outbursts of violence in the months 
ahead. Political tensions, sharpened 
by the poverty and misery of the peo- 
ple, have already taken a toll of blood- 
shed and the threat of more is still on 
the horizon. 

The government has had consider- 
able difficulty maintaining order be- 
cause of widespread opposition to its 
Communist leadership. Washington 
Star commentator Larry Allen re- 
ports that: “Although the Minister 
for Public Security, Stanislaw Rad- 
kiewicz has placed an estimated 75,- 
000 to 100,000 persons in prison, his 
job of weeding out what he terms 















































A really large vote’ 
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‘subversive elements’ seems to be get. 
ting tougher than ever.” 

Hiding in the woodlands of the 
countryside are dozens of terrorig 
bands, dedicated to fighting the gov. 
ernment. No one knows how many of 
them there are, but their numbey 
have been estimated up to 100,009 
Raids, assassinations, and other dis. 
turbances constantly remind the 
ple of the existence of this oppositio, 
movement. In addition, it has cipey, 
lated a great deal of propagands 
against the government. 

Naturally, this kind of politica 
strife has slowed Poland’s recovery 
from the effects of the war. Warsay 
worst-damaged of all the capitals in 
Europe, is still a city of shacks and 
rubble. Elsewhere, factories are iglp 
and few new enterprises have beep 
started. Farm production too hag 
slackened because the people fear thejy 
crops will be seized by terrorists, by 
the government, or by the Russians 

This has meant a serious shortage 
of goods and high prices for thog 
available. A few months ago, a Single 
egg cost 14 cents in Warsaw. Bread 
ranged from 18 to 30 cents a loaf, ang 
the cheapest restaurant meal cost from 
$3.50 to $6. 

Meanwhile, the average earnings of 
Polish workers are terribly low. Fif. 
teen dollars a month is a typical wage, 
and many workers earn much legs, 
Teachers and railroad workers, for 
example, are paid about $7 a month ff 

Struggling under this burden of | 
difficulties, Poland’s 23,000,000 people 
know that their future depends very 
largely on the twists and turns of 
relations among the great powers, 
And the most immediate problem of 
all is, of course, Russia. 

Russia has made it clear that she 
considers a friendly Poland necessary 
to her security. The question is how 
far she will go to guarantee the kind 
of Polish government she desires. 

Since the end of the war, R 
has been slowly loosening her dite 
hold on Poland and turning over mo 
and more authority to the Poles t 
selves. At first, the Red Army ant 
the NKVD, or Russian secret police, 
were in complete command. Now only 
about 350,000 Russian troops remain 
in Poland and the NKVD has handed 
over its functions to the new Polish 
secret police. 

There is, however, a strong p0s 
sibility that this trend may reverse 
itself if there is further trouble in 
Poland. Should the country’s political 
frictions flame up into civil war, Rus- 
sia would undoubtedly intervene. 
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POLAND’S CHILDREN. The ruins of Warsaw are as familiar to these Polish bo? 
and girls as is the game they are playing—Ring-around-arosy” 
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HE resignation of a top govern- 
mental official always brings up the 
yestion of government salaries. One 
of the latest of these resignations is 
that of Harold D. Smith, Director of 
ihe United States Budget. For seven 
vars Mr. Smith had supervised the 
ai government’s spending; he had 
ached over more than $400 billion 
ithe public’s money. Yet Mr. Smith’s 

gm salary was $10,000 a year, or 
shout $8,500 after taxes. 

In sending his resignation to Presi- 
dent Truman, Mr. Smith said that he 
found it necessary to leave the United 
States government, in part, because 
of “existing limitations on the salaries 
of public officials.” 

Mr. Truman had heard this story 
often before. Throughout the gov- 
emment in recent months, experi- 
eed men have given up their jobs, 
gme because they have actually gone 
in debt working for the government. 
But this is only half the picture. The 


dher half is the refusal of capable 
men to go into public service, because 
they cannot “afford to work for what 
the government pays.” 

At the top of governmental salaries 
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DEAN ACHESON, as Acting Secretary of 
State, is having a hard time finding men 
who are able and, at the same time, can 
afford to represent Uncle Sam abroad. 


is that of the President. The Chief 
Executive is paid $75,000 a year, with 
some extra allowance. 
This salary sounds large, but few 
people outside the White House itself 
¢ know just how far these dollars must 
be stretched. Shortly after Mr. Tru- 
man went into office, figures were pub- 
lished showing that, after necessary 
expenses have been met, the President 
has left only about as much as a 
lower-paid government clerk earns. 
Although he has urged Congress to 
Merease the salaries of its members, 
and to raise those of other govern- 
ment officials, Mr. Truman has not 
complained about his own compensa- 
The suggestion has been made, 
» that the President’s salary 
to $100,000 a year. 
men receive $10,000 an- 
Few senators or representa- 
ali say in public that they can- 
=#et along on this amount, but 
8 published recently show that 
: ge congressman must spend 
wal hundred dollars more each 
Yarthan he earns. Congress is al- 
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beeause of public opinion. 
less a bill to increase con- 


ish bom @ Messmen’s salaries to $15,000 is re- 





Ways hesitant about iving itself a 
o zg g 


ceiving serious attention in Congress. 

The difficulty of filling ambassa- 
dorial posts because of the salaries 
has been frequently discussed, for 
unless a man is wealthy he can seldom 
represent the United States in a for- 
eign capital. The salaries of our for- 
eign representatives, ranging up to 
$17,500, have not been changed since 
they were established almost 100 
years ago. Now, however, a bill is 
under consideration to increase them. 

Federal judges do better than other 
governmental officials as far as salaries 
are concerned. They earn from 
$10,000 to $20,000 a year. Even so, 
these salaries are small compared with 
the earnings of good lawyers. 

Other administrative officers of the 
government, men in positions like Mr. 
Smith’s, usually receive about $10,000 
per year. These men, many of them 
unknown to the public, are among the 
most important officials in the gov- 
ernment. They must carry out the 
work which Congress outlines. They 
often represent our government di- 
rectly in dealing with other nations. 
Furthermore, they set the policies 
which determine the work of thou- 
sands of subordinates in the govern- 
mental service. Yet, too often, these 
are the positions which are hardest 
to fill. They are the jobs which men 
of ability and experience feel they can- 
not “afford” to accept. 


Low in Comparison 


This brief review indicates the 
salaries paid to the leading govern- 
mental officials. In dollar amounts 
they may sound high, but when com- 
pared to the earnings of movie stars, 
of cartoonists, of industrial leaders, 
many of whom earn more than $100,- 
000 a year, the governmental salaries 
are seen to be low. 

There are arguments against gov- 
ernment salaries which are too high. 
The public would react strongly 
against tax rates if a large part of 
the government’s income went for 
salaries of $100,000 a year. 

In addition, it is pointed out that 
government service offers more than 
salary, that it offers prestige and 
power. Men in key governmental 
posts, particularly now that the gov- 
ernment has extended its scope, de- 
termine to a large extent the direction 





termined by what Congress votes to pay itself. 


Low Salaries Keep Able Men from Federal J obs 


Key Positions ‘“‘Go Begging’’ as Congress Discusses Need for Higher Pay 





HARRIS @ EWING 


CONGRESS ~ SESSION. The amount the government pays its top men is de- 


Both within Congress and among 


people outside, opinion is growing in support of higher salaries for key govern- 


mental officials. 


our whole life will take. As long as a 
man can adequately care for his 
family, this sense of prestige and the’ 
feeling of “being in on things” are 
often more important to him than 
additional dollars. When, however, 
an official finds, as Mr. Smith of the 
Budget Bureau did, that he: cannot 
maintain and educate his family prop- 
erly, then salary is more important. 

The chief argument for increasing 
the top governmental salaries is that 
made by President Truman, who says 
that it is next to impossible to fill 
important positions at the salaries of- 
fered by the government. Mr. Tru- 
man is finding that salary is a more 
important consideration for able men 
today than during the past 15 years. 

Before the war, and during the de- 
pression, government salaries com- 
pared favorably with salaries in in- 
dustry and business, because these 
latter salaries were down. During 
the war, the feeling of patriotism and 
the desire to help the country out- 
weighed considerations of salary, both 
among men already in the government, 
and among those who were asked to 
take public jobs. Now, however, as Mr. 
Truman has learned from Mr. Smith 
and from other officials, the rise in 
the cost of living has made salary an 
important factor. 


HARRIS &@ EWING 


THE RESIGNATION of Harold D. Smith from his job as Director of the United 
States Budget reopened the question of governmental salaries 


Thus far we have discussed only the 
higher officials in this article. There 
are, of course, thousands of other 
workers—the civil service employees. 
What of their salaries? 

For the most part, it can be said 
that these employees have fared bet- 


-ter as far as salary is concerned, than 


have the men in the higher positions. 
During the war, when the government 
was on a 48-hour week, the civil serv- 
ice employees were paid for their 
extra hours at work. Top adminis- 
trative officials, the congressmen, the 
ambassadors did not receive extra pay. 
When, at the end of the war, the 
government went back to the regular 
40-hour week, the civil service ap- 
pointees received an increase in wages 
which was just about equal to the 
amount they had been earning by 
working the longer hours. And re- 
cently the government’s civil service 
workers received another raise. 


$10,000 Is Top 


Even among civil service workers, 
however, there is a “lid” on the gov- 
ernment salary, for no civil service 
position can pay more than $10,000 a 
year. In terms of men and women 
to do the job, this means that when 
the civil service appointee has prog- 
ressed in his work, when he has ac- 
quired the background and experience 
to make him more valuable to the gov- 
ernment, he will probably turn to pri- 
vate industry where his experience 
can be used, and where there is no 
“lid” on the amount he can earn. 

This whole question of governmen- 
tal salaries, like all other questions of 
government in a democracy, comes 
back to the public. The “lid” on all 
governmental salaries, except those of 
a few officials as shown above, is the 
congressman’s salary. It is generally 
felt that administrative officers should 
not receive higher compensation than 
the lawmakers themselves do. Yet 
congressmen do not want to vote 
“raises” for themselves, when they 
feel the public might not approve. 

If, however, the people decide that 
the men who run their government 
must receive adequate wage, Congress 
will agree. Then, perhaps, men like 
Mr. Smith will not have to resign, and 
the “greatest nation on earth” will 
have its choice of public officials. 
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Educating Deteated Nations 





U. S. Teaches New Lessons 


AX American flag flies in a German 
schoolyard. Half a world away 
the Stars and Stripes look down on 
Japanese pupils at their desks. These 
are symbols that American military 
government includes re-education, as 
well as policing, of occupied countries. 

Prewar Germany and Japan de- 
signed their schools to fit their plans 
for world domination. History was 
distorted; militarism was 
Biology was twisted to fit in with the 
master-race fable; state religion bound 
the people to personal idols. 

Now American occupation leaders 
are carrying out changes in education. 
Two million German pupils in the 
American zone are back in school. An 
estimated eleven million have returned 
to city and country classrooms in 
Japan. This time instruction is care- 
fully supervised by American officials. 
Teachers with totalitarian attitudes 
have been banned from classrooms and 
from directing youth activities. 

One of the greatest problems in the 
German and Japanese schools is the 
teacher shortage. When German ele- 
mentary schools reopened last Octo- 
ber, there was only one teacher for 
every 80 pupils. Some localities had 
only one teacher for 200 pupils. In 
several districts, four-fifths of the 
former teachers were discharged be- 
cause of their Nazi sympathies. 
cation authorities had to find more 
than 15,000 teachers in an area which 
used to train only 2,000 teachers a 
year. Most of the teachers they found 
were over 50 years old and will have 
to be replaced soon. 

Authorities are rapidly discovering 
obstacles in training young teachers 
to replace these older teachers. Most 
of the young men and women who 
apply for teacher training graduated 
from grade schools and high schools 
which promoted Nazi beliefs. But 
even when acceptable young men and 
women apply, they must often be 


glorified. - 
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THE JAPANESE, too, are being “re- 
educated” 


turned away because teachers’ college 
buildings have been wrecked by war. 

Untrained or poorly trained teachers 
are further handicapped because there 
are almost no textbooks which they 
can use. Nazi primers were filled with 
pictures of Hitler youths and stories 
of little boys who met the Fuehrer on 
a visit to town and knew the greatest 
moment of their lives when he patted 
them on the head. Higher grades had 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


THE RE-EDUCATION OF GERMAN YOUTHS began when they were required to 
turn in their Nazi textbooks 


biographies of Hitler, Goering, and 
others, together with stories of Ger- 
man exploits in war. History books 
told of Germany’s increasing strength 
and of her world destiny. These books 
and others could not be used. 

As a result, in some large schools 
there is only one copy of a textbook 
for use by teachers and all students. 
The teachers must explain the book 
instead of letting the students read 
it. For emergency use, Americans 
found several German-printed text- 
books suitable for reprinting and dis- 
tribution. Germans like to use these 
books more than American-printed 
books, which they accuse of being filled 
with “foreign propaganda.” However, 
the German-printed books are being 
censored constantly as passages are 
discovered which are contrary to the 
true facts. In some schools radio and 
films substitute for books. 

The American education authorities 
are encouraging German teachers to 
write new textbooks, but paper short- 
ages prevent their being printed. 

School buildings for students are as 
bad as the college buildings for 
teachers. There was not enough coal 
to heat them last winter, and children 
often shivered as they studied. In the 
very coldest months many schools had 
to close entirely. 


Dislike Democracy 


Youth leaders must meet the same 
loyalty standards as teachers. Even in 
their leisure-time activities, however, 
young people are reluctant to follow 
democratic ways. They are disap- 
pointed that they can no longer have 
military parades and drill, as they did 
in the Nazi days. Instead, the youth 
groups have sports, music, folk 
dancing, singing, dramatics, vocational 
guidance, and foreign language study. 

Japanese children were as misin- 
formed as German children when 
Americans took over the schools. Au- 
thorities had to throw out history, 
geography, and ethics courses because 
the textbooks were so stained with 
Shintoism, the state religion of em- 
peror-worship. Books proclaimed that 
the Japanese had invented radar, the 
telephone, telegraph, airplane, and 
locomotive. Radios and movies are 
temporarily replacing books. The first 


new textbooks will probably be mere 
pamphlets—readers for use in pri- 
mary grades. Advanced textbooks re- 
quire more detailed revision. 

Education in Japan has been slowed 
down because Japanese teachers do 
not want students to know too much. 
They say they will “lose face’ if their 
pupils can read whole books. General 
MacArthur is trying to wipe out this 
attitude. He asked 27 Japanese edu- 
cators to evaluate his program. They 
suggested that a simplified Roman 
alphabet be used in new schoolbooks 
so that more people can learn to read. 
School children now spend 17 out of 
22 classroom hours a week struggling 
to master the picture characters. 

The educators also would like to see 
the Japanese people in control of edu- 
cation. They would like popularly 
elected boards of education with power 
to establish new schools, license 
teachers, and select textbooks. An 
Allied civilian educator could be a full- 
time adviser to each board. 

The 27 men think children should 
be in school until they are sixteen 
years old, instead of twelve, as the 
law now provides. They recommended 
that MacArthur continue to purge na- 
tionalism, imperialism, and militarism 
in the schools. Courses should include 
a new kind of civics which glorifies 
heroes of civil life and rates politics 
an honor, “not a disgrace.” 

Occupation troops in Germany and 
Japan are not concentrating all their 
efforts on schools for young students. 
They realize that education is needed 
for parents, who always exert a great 
influence on their children. Also, it 
is the adults with whom the Allies 
must deal now. Newspapers and maga- 
zines and radio are the tools with 
which we hope to educate adults. 

It is too early to judge the results 
of the re-education programs in Ger- 
many and Japan. Many obstacles pre- 
vent officials from carrying out the 
programs the way they think would 
be best. Some begin to feel it is hope- 
less to try to change the tradition and 
thinking of our former enemies. In 
reply the educators point out that this 
kind of defeatism does not win wars 
or keep peace; that America must try 
to bring light to countries that were 
so long kept in darkness. 
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Price Control 


1. On what is called a “free market,” 
when may prices of goods be expected 
to rise? When may the rise be expected, 
to cease? ‘ 


2. What factors are operating now to 
make prices rise? 


3. What are some of the “mij 
and injustices” which it is claimed haye 
arisen under the wartime program of 
price control? 


4. What is the chief provision that the 
President objected to in the price 
law passed by Congress just before OPA 
came to an end? 


5. What arguments did the President 
make against this provision? 


6. How did the uncertainty 
whether price control would be restopeg 
tend to slow down production immedi. 
ately after OPA was discontinued? 



















































































Discussion 


1. As you have watched the change jp 
prices since the end of price control, and 
as you have heard these changes dig. 
cussed, do you think the predictions of 
sharp increases and of inflation are 
correct? 

2. Several persons in commenting pub. 
licly on the possibility of a steep ineregge 
in prices have said, “Now is the time 
for the American people to show re 
straint.” This means that people s' 
not rush out to buy in the fear 
prices will rise; and that if they 
goods to sell they must not raise prices 
needlessly. Do you think, in a crisis of 
this kind, people can be relied on to “age 


restraint?” 
Poland 


1. When was the last Polish elegt 
before the war? 

2. On what three issues did the Polish 
people vote two weeks ago? i 

3. What was the special importanee 
of the first issue? " Ret 

4. Describe briefly the events 
up to the establishment of the pre 
Polish government. 

5. What are the charges Miko 
brings against the government in com 
nection with the recent referendum Wo 


ip 


o> 


6. How large a following does 
lajezyk claim his Peasant Party 6 
mands in Poland? ee 


7. Why has Poland made so little pro 
ress in reconstruction? He 


Discussion * 

1. Russia is still the the dominant - 
fluence in Poland. Do you believe 
will permit the Poles to have the 
of government they want even if # 


should be less sympathetic to communal 
than the present government? Why? | 


2. What do you think our 
ment’s attitude toward happen 
Poland should be? Should we t 
our influence to see to it that free 
and democracy are introduced, or SHO 
we look upon the country as Russi 
sponsibility primarily? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Why does President Truman 
is having a hard time finding men @ 
important governmental posts? 

2. Why does the Presidential el 
really fail to let the people select 
own President? 

3. How has the United States 
revised its immigration policy? 

4. In what ways have we e 
help the Philippines cconcenieniay ; 
set out as an independent republic? 

5. What is the Smithsonian Instit 
and how did it start? = 


6. What is the outlook for 19 
or famine throughout the world? 


7. What were some of the resm 
the dropping of the fourth atomic} 


8. What is the chief provision | 
Hobbs Bill? ‘a 
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Pronunciations 


Roxas—roe’ hahs 
Sarawak—sah’ ruh wahk 
Mikolajezyk—mi ko ly’ jik 
Pilsudski—pil sood’ ske 
Rydz-Smigly—ridge smig’ le 
Neisse—ny’ zuh 












